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A similar confusion has arisen in France over " taxe "
and "taxcr," \vhich refer primarily to rating, regulating,

assessment, and secondarily to taxing.

VI.

In any analysis of revenue where it is useful to inquire
into the nature of that part of the revenue to be classed as
profits, some principle must be adopted in separating out
from these profits any element of pure tax that they may
contain. There is by no means a general agreement as to
the principle that should be adopted. In the autumn of
1897, a list of fifteen questions on taxation was sent to
sixteen men who may properly be described as experts on
the subject, and as one of the questions (No. 3) referred
directly to the correct description of the net revenue of the
Post Office, we may with advantage consider the answers
given, grouping them in the way most convenient for our
present purpose. The answers are given in the Bluebook
C. 952<S, 1899, under the title (t Memoranda, chiefly relating
to the Classification and Incidence of Imperial and Local
Taxes."

It may be said broadly that the answers of those* who
are best described as politicians or public men, were on the
whole squarely in favour of describing the profits ("net
revenue "} of the Post Ofiice as a tax. The economists,
as might be expected, gave more cautious and. more clis-
a'hninathig replies. They fall into two groups. Either
they say that the Post Office profits are taxes of a special
kind marked out by the Government monopoly in letter-
carrying, or they say that the net revenue is only a tax in
that it. contains, or may contain, an element of pure taxes :
that is, they would class it as a mixed tax.

The group that we have called the " politician " group
includes Sir K. W. Hamilton (who claims also Mr. Goschen
as taking the same position), Lord Panrer, the Right Hon.
11, L. Courtney (Lord Courtney), Sir (1. L. Gomme, Mr.
J. W. S. Caillie, and Professor Gonner. To these may be
added Sir Robert Giffen, who held that not only the net